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| nearer, he recognised as the same Jew mentioned energetic and deep-toned dialect of his fathers, the 
in our first chapter, who had been his fellow travel-| pathetic text of the Psalmist. ‘If I forget thee, O 
ler from Jaffa. | Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning !”’ 
There was something in the deportment of this; “I have heard,” said Romain, “ that it is a fre- 
stranger which had attracted the attention of Ro-| quent —_ — people of ~~ ~pree. on or} 
||main during the journey; but his reserved and ab-) approach of old age, to come to this place to en 
EE | rected me dn pian her the young traveller, their days, and be pba in the country of thei: 
|| from forming any except a very slight acquaintance ancestors. This perhaps is your design, though | 
with him. He had rendered the Jew some little! trust you have yet many years to live.” 


CHAPTER III. 
i orm had ceased, | service at the commencement of their journey, when} «| care not how few my future years may be af 
Ir was late in the day, when the storm >i , 


that Romain left the convent, attended by his ser- | certain of the pilgrims, who considered themselves ter one more task is accomplished. There,” said he, 
for the purpose of surveying the \poone holy than he, objected to his travelling in their pointing to a modern, though not a lately raised 
environs of the city. They sallied from one of the | company. Romain found means to remove their grave-stone, with a Hebrew inscription, “ there 
eastern gates, and, descending into the valley of objections, and to secure the good behaviour of the sleeps my father, and I have often wished that my 
Jehoshaphat, visited several of the antique tombs in Janissaries toward the Israelite, whom they also own head was laid in the same narrow dwelling. 
They then crossed the Ce- _had been at first inclined to treat rudely. One more task,” be added, in a low tone, and with 


that neighbourhood. ) | 
dron, now swollen by the rain into a powerful torrent, Romain was riding some distance behind bis com-) a dark, mysterious expression, “ and J will desire 


and ascended Mount Olivet : after pausing at seve-| panions, when he came to the place where the Jew) nothing more than to mingle my dust with this sa 
ral places, consecrated by tradition as the scenes of) stood. There was something se interesting, as well} cred soil, consecrated by the ashes of my own pa 
great events, they arrived at the summit. Here the in the situation as the appearance of this care-worn | rents, and the mighty fathers of my nation.’ 
prospect, which presented itself, was one of the no- | man, as he stood meditating, in the shade of twilight, | “You speak like a man of sorrows,” said Ro 
blest which Romain had witnessed since bis arrival | among the tombs of his fathers, and gazing with an) main; “ what was the nature of those misfortunes 
in this country. Opposite, to the west, the city aspect of deep melancholy upon the metropolis of) which have made you so weary of life?” 

arose from its rugged basement; and viewed from) their ancient glory, as to excite a strong feeling of « What are the invariable misfortunes of my peo 
this situation, its appearance was imposing. The sympathy in the breast of our traveller. Romain ple?” said the Jew. “ Are we not hated and des 
dark blue dome of the mosque of Omar, with the paused a moment, when the abstracted man started) piced by all—persecuted vagabonds on the earth @ 
loftiness of Saracenic magnificence, seemed to suddenly from his reverie, and acknowledged the| I have drunk deep of the bitier cup. I sought, in 
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vant and a guide, 


pierce the sky: and, being seen on the shadowy presence of the other with the usual salutation of 
side, its appearance was at once airy andsombrous, the country. ‘“* Peace be with you,” he said, as he, 
as it rose in contrast against the brightness of the | bowed with his hands crossed on his bosom. “ The 
western clouds; which, now broken and scattered, | same to you, my friend and fellow traveller,” said 
were tinged with the splendid hues peculiar to the Romain. ‘‘ The scene you now look upon must 
climate. The prospect was rendered more enchant- | afford you a subject of mournful contemplation.” 
ing by that renovating purity of the air, and fresh- This was the first time he had attempted any thing) 
ness in the appearance of objects, which a timely |more than ordinary and superficial conversation 
shower always produces in sultry latitudes. Turn- | with the Jew, and it was received as a thing unu-| 
ing to the east, the wild and varied prospect spread |sual and unexpected. The stranger, for such he) 
itself to the view, in all the grandeur of desolation, ‘might still be called, looked fixedly at him a mo-| 
a waste, which it seemed the smile of heaven itself | ment, and replied—‘ It has been but seldom during 
could not gladden. Between Mount Olivet and the | my life that any save those of my own nation, have 
plain of Jordan the space is occupied by gigantic | addressed me by the appellation of friend ; and still 
mountains, whose peaks rose white and naked in more seldom that any such have evinced a kind in 

the rays of the declining sun, above the dark vales terest in my thoughts and feelings. Yet, though | 


my youth, to shield myself from some of the evils of 
life by the acquirement of wealth; and I ardently 
pursued this object, the last resource to which out 
enemies have driven us, aud which they make our 
reproach. I acquired wealth that it might be wrest 

edfrom me by the oppressor ; even as our great pro 

phet foretold ; I sowed, that the stranger and enemy 
might reap. But endurance is now the heritage of 
my nation ; and had this been all, I could have borne 
it well.” As be concluded, his voice seemed stifled 
with emotion, at the remembrance of some former 
calamity. He sunk into abstraction, and there passed 
over his strong features an expression like the bit- 
terness of death. Then suddenly rose to bis brow 
a look of fierce hatred, and, shaking his clenched 
hand at the dome which occupied the site of the 


which intersected them. Through the midst of , have received enough of injury and indignity from || sanctuary, he exclaimed, “ Those Gentile dogs, who 
these, the immense ravine, which marks the course , Christians as well as Mahomedans, to make me hate | profane our holy mountain, almost deny us a grave 
ef the Cedron, was seen winding down nearly to all indiscriminately, I am still conscious that kind-| among these rocks: but their day will come; the 


the borders of the Dead Sea. The tall cliffs, which | ness may sometimes dwell in the breast of a Gentile 
line the shores of that lake, cast their lengthened There was one, indeed, whom, did he yet live, I 
shadows over it; and the waveless waters appeared could love as a son of my own tribe; and to you, 


wrath reserved for them delays only to accumulate.” 
** The wrongs of your people have indeed been 
great,”’ said Romain, ‘* and yours, I presume, must 


still more dark and dismal from the reflection of a /also, stranger, I am indebted for an act of good will, have been unusually heavy. Something more than 
body of black clouds, which yet lingered in the |for which I render you my thanks. You ask me if) the Joss of wealth or ordinary oppression it must have 
eastern sky. It seemed as if the heavens had thrown the scene before me be nota subject of mournful | been that is so bitter to your recollection.” 

a pall over the grave of the devoted cities of the contemplation. To one of my nation, who loves! « It was,” said the Jew, “ yet seek not to know 
plain. rr outcast race, it cannot be otherwise.” | aught of it farther. My ways are not as your ways, 
Romain, having satisfied himself with viewing This was the first time that Romain had heard the! nor my thoughts as your thoughts, nor would I have 
the country on every side, from his elevated situation, unhappy man, for such he evidently was, utter his, ¢ommuned with one of your faith so freely, but for 
prepared to return to the city. In crossing the val- | thoughts so freely, or so much at length. His heart, | the kindness you have shown ine, and s wmething iy 
ley, he passed a spot not far from the walls, and op-|/no doubt, was full at the moment, and even an in-) your looks which reminds me of a departed friend 
posite the Mosque of Omar, called “ The Weeping |direct expression of sympathy, from the youth, Christian as you are—I wish you a happier lot than 
place of the Jews.’’ It is full of the modern tombs || caused him to speak his feelings more openly than | my own has been. Of what mine has been, ques 
of that people, and near to a cemetery, containing |he would otherwise have done. tion ne not; it is enough that Iam a desolate ar 
many of the ancient rock hewn sepulchres of their | ** Have you ever before visited this place?” asked) heart-broken man. But, see,” he added, suddenl 
fathers. The name of the place arose from a cus-) Romain. “ Jerusalem is the place of my birth,” re-| changing his tone, “ your attendants wait for you 
tom among the Jewish inhabitants of assembling | plied the Hebrew, “ but I left it so young, when) and the gates of the city will soon be shut: let us 
there on certain days for the purpose of devotion {my parents were taken from me, that my remem-! hasten to enter.”’ 

and lamentation. Romain now perceived a man) brance of it seems but as a dream—but how dearto. They accordingly left t) 


: . ag : . =. 09 
standing alone on this spot, whom, on drawing 'me is the sight of it?” He then ejaculated, in the tered the city. Nothing «f 


» spot together, and en 
usequence passed be 
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tween them by the way, and they soon parted, the | beauty—fr 
Jew turning toward the quarter of the town inha- hair fell im 


bited by his brethren, while the Christian repaired 
to his temporary abode, the Franciscan convent. 
After attending the evening service of the con- 


braided tresses. 


her dark loving eyes: her long black || motionless as 


whom 
child mestc 
wi have | her, that gentle girl? and 


vent, Romain commenced writing a long letter to a dearly they did love her, as they beheld her in the 


friend in England, which he intended to resume, a !ight—the loveliness of her young charms! 


neglected respondence with his native country 
He had lett England when very young, soon afte: 
the deat! 
resided in the British dominions in India 


f his parents, and since that period had 
For some 
time after his departure from Europe be had main- 
tained an epistolary communication with one of his 
school fellows, a young gentleman about his own 
age, who had been the principal friend and confi- 


dant of his childhood. As he had no relatives liv 


ind, nor any commercial connexion with 
that country, his friend Godwin was his only Euro- 


ing in Eng 


pean correspondent. This communication ¥ for 
a while, regularly and ardently maintained t in 
time, as new scenes and incidents began to « py 


the minds of both, the impressions of early att 
ment grew more faint, and their corresponde: 
As it is ne 
cessary to give some account of the former adven- 
tures of our traveller, we will lay the long letter, 
above alluded to, before the reader 


flagged, and at length wholly ceased. 





POPULAR TALES 





THE SVLGGLERS, 


1 nap been a soldier even from my childhood— 
1 had been in many a battle pon my breast, upon 


! I lost ali 


me—the stream 


my brow, deep scars were \ mb, and 
I bethought me of my mou 
the dark woods—thie cott n the green hill side. 
I took to my bo- 


soma fair young wife—she made me the father of a 


I returned to that pleasant home- 
on her white breast she nursed that 
I for 
got that I had been a man of blood, and was bappy 
in my peaceful cottage. Our neighbours were pea 
Ma 


regard 


beauteous boy 


boy, and she fondly cradled him in her arm 


sants; their limbs were brawny and muscular 
nor did tl ey 

Their fathers had live: 
in its practice 


ny of them were smugglers; 
their calling as criminal. 
ind had died they regarded the 
wretched trade of smuggling as a birthright; and 
they loved it the better for its dangers. In the sides 
of the hills, near to the clear streams, they dug 
themselves hints, where, in the darkness of the night, 
amidst the storm, in the wild wind, they met to pro- 
secute their lawless calling 

It was winter : snow was upon the hill—upon the 
wood—upon the ice-bound river. In every village 
arose smoke from distilleries licensed by the law; 
but no smoke arose from the fireless hearth of the 
wretched smuggler; and even had there been fuel, 
there was no food for the smuggler’s board: a 
draught of water from the half- frozen spring—a cake 
of oaten bread—such was his children’s tare. Yet 
would the young mother raise her meek eyes to 
heaven; and, ere she broke the bread, would bless 
it with a mother’s blessing. The arm of the law 
was now stretched forth to desolate the smugglers’ 
huts. From the arms of the fond wife, from the 
breast of the pale bride, those miserable, those wild 
uneducated men, were dragged to become things of 
With tears did the wife water her lone 
couch—with tears did the babe call upon its father’s 
he was in prison—ay, in prison; and when 
those mourners assembled at their sad meal, their 
the 


shame 


hame 


hearts were broken. Yet, smugglers, those 
dwellers of the hills, were peaceful men; and from 


their thatched roofs | have oft times heard arise the 
prayer 
Syuah Beaton was a maiden of rare 


sounds of heart ejaculated 
loveliness 


or snd s o I ee Rios 
mMeeaness and purity amex ith frova her fac { 





was the daughter of a smuggler : 
those | 
and in 
iated 


were a 


raiden purity, over their proscribed and deso- 
State 
' 
those devoted men; for I had seen dark unquiet 
looks among them; and I fearéd that they would 
rise up in wrath, and that blood would be shed. 
One of the peasants—I knew him well—wandered 
from house to house, begging for alms. He seemed 
to be lame and maimed; but, under the disguising 
beard, tne matted hair, I recognised the fiery eye 
the wide nostril, like that of the war-horse—the 
ugh manly forehead of Alan Grahame. He was a 


uth of much promise : gentle to the guiding hand, 
hen in kindness it was extended; but, were in- 
sult offered to his young blood, his bold spirit, like 
thet of he wood-lion, would rise up within him. J 
saw him wandering, from hut to hut, in secresy, 
ind in disguise. I spoke mildly to him : with a dark 
look he turned away. On the morning the soldiers 
were expected in our glen, there was a spirit of 
‘mystery stirring abroad; and as I stood in the door 
lof my cottage, groupes of men passed by. They 
they spake in low 
and they looked as 
They were armed 


seemed restless and troubled : 
whispering; their eyes glared, 
though they thirsted for blood 


Sarah 
dear to her were 
law-forgetting people; and she wept in purity, 


I had heard that a party of soldiers 
bout to be sent into our quiet glen. I felt for 


in something of warlike fashion; a rusty sword—a} 


|| broken musket—an oaken staff; the weapon mat 
tered not. They passed onward, firmly, steadily ; 
bounding, with active strength, across the brook— 
ever the hanging cliff—on—on to the dark wood 
Betore the hour of noon sixty men were concealed 
beneath its Then came upon the ear 
strains of martial music—the hoarse thunders of the 


branches. 


drum—the shrill whistle of the fife ; and then, over! 
the high hill, was seen a file of soldiers, marching, 


with the firm step of veterans, their muskets glitte: 
}ing in the sun, the scarlet of their dress gleaming 
jiup richly from the white snow. They have crossed 
the ford—they are beyond the mill—tbey are in the 
dark wood ; and now the smugglers, those wild, des- 
| pairing men, fiercer than beasts of prey, rush from 
their lurking places, to close im the mortal struggle 
with their fellows—with men who, like themselves, 
have homes, and loving partners, children. 
| Now, the 
down the 
returning to their huts to clasp their wives in their 
blood-stained arms. From their frantic joy, I turned 
away sadly and in silence. I went up to the dark 
wood: blood, blood, was all around me: the earth 
I heard low 
they were uttered by a 
I took him to my home—I laid 
him upon my bed—I dressed his wounds—and I 


and 
firing has ceased—the soldiers are fleeing 
hill—the smugglers, with mad glee, are 


was crimsoned with that life-stream : 
heart-rending 


wounded soldier 


moans ; 


prayed to the giver of life that he might live. 

Ere that night fell, I saw Alan pass my door 
Irens were on his wrists; he was guarded by sol- 
diers; his head had sunk down low on his broad 
chest; he walked feebly, supported by a soldier’s 
Whither had his young strength fled! After 
some time, the judge came to the trial of his wretched 
prisoner. He was a mild, melancholy man—his 
forehead was pale and calm—his large and downcast 


irm 


eyes told that he was occupied with inward mu 
! oping figure indicate@ by-gone sor 
row—it might be sin. Many witnesses were ex 
amined ; but on tl 
Alan’s life. It matters not to my story how this 
happened. She 


. » «ft 
sings —fis ‘ 


ic evidence of Sarah Beaton hung 


re, that sad maiden—pale, 


was the 


| back her arms to bind up those long tresses; 


| were fatal to the unhappy man. 


RSS See 


marble. Had it not been for the con 


To the old pair with) vulsive movements about her mouth, she would not 
ved, Sarah was somewhat between a| have looked like a thing of life. The counsel and 
They loved her much—who| the judge questioned her; and there was a work 


ing in her breast, and in her throat, as though she 
felt the death struggle within her heart; but she 
had to speak the truth before heaven, and her words 
She spake in low, 
broken sounds: once even her large lustrous eyes 
turned towards Alan. His head was bent upon his 
folded hands ; from his forehead started the sweat 
drops, tll they ran down his cheeks like ram 
Upon his face Sarah once looked—the soul of a sor 
rowing, loving woman, was in her gaze—then she 
bent low her head, and folded her arms upon her 
breast, and left the court with a sad step. 

Alan’s brother was a fierce, unhappy lad : his pas 
sions were wild as the course of the mountain 
stream; and, as Sarah passed him, his dark brow 
was bent frowningly upon her, and his wide chest 
heaved like a sea, and he uttered curses and threats 
of vengeance. She hears him not! Sarah Beaton 
had nothing now to do with life. On the following 
morning she went forth—in her beauty she went 
is in our fathers’ days went the damsel, Rachel, t 
the well of Haran, so went Sarah Beaton to draw 
water from the spring. In summer, it was a place 
of wild loveliness; those clear waters bubbling up 
from the rock in the depth of the lone glade, the 
birch trees bending in their leafy fragrance over the 
cool stream : now, the trees were leafless, like ghosts 
of their former selves, and the clouds lowered, and 
the wind blew 


sweetness: 


Sarah moved slowly on in her pale 
her black hair waved in the blast: ere 
she stooped the pitcher into the well, she threw 
trom 
the wood came a flash—a sound—a bullet—another 
—and the maiden fell back upon the earth, and the 
bloed gushed from her breast, and its crimson tide 
mingled with the snow! 





FORTIGN LITERATURE. 





REFLECTION. 


A want of thought is the mark of a weak judg 
ment and a little mind. Man was born to think and 
to reflect by sudden and irregular impulses, or by 
For purpose was a 
mind assigned to him, except with a view to the 


mere animal instinct what 
habitual exercise of reason, to an internal discus 
sion of the propriety of different acts, and to a con 
sequent determination of the preference which one 
thing, more than another, might seem to claim’ 
The power of thinking is a high and pre-eminent 

} 1 


gift; and, if we do not make a proper use of it, we 


do not deserve that superiority which is evidently 
allowed to us above all other created beings. Even 
in common conversation, it would be adviseable t 
think twice before we speak once; and, where ac 
tions are concerned, reflection is more particularly 
our duty. Yetit is not necessary to be always think 
ing; our minds require relaxation, as well as ou! 
bodies. Apollo does not always bend his bow. Un 
intermitted exertion would be fatiguing ; and there 
fore, it may be expedient to desist at times from 
earnest thought and profound investigation. Com 
plicated or abstruse inquiries, indeed, are only de 
manded for scientific purposes, not for the general 
concerns of life :—ordinary reasoning will suffice ! 

every-day objects and pursuits. If the reader wi 
keep this distinction in mind, we shall not be mis 
understood when we recommend a general atten 


‘ 


yn to the exercise of our mental faculties, to avi 
the exposure consequent on silly prattle br ridicu 


us remarks 


How many, in the eagerness of con 


sation, make strange mistakes, and throw « 
: nonsense, as on second thouglits they are 


“> 
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prevent this temporary degradation of the dignity 
of human nature. Let it not be inferred that we, 
object to pleasant or amusing discourse—no—we 
only find fault with stupid absurdity, arising from 
want of reflection. These ideas occurred to us on 
seeing the title of a novel lately published by Mrs. 
Hoffland. We now proceed to look into its interior. 

If we reflect on the numerous productions of this 
ingenious lady, (fer the addition of her unavowed 
pieces to her printed works would increase, in no 
small degree, the catalogue of her claims to public 
notice, ) and consider also that she has domestic du- 
ties, which a woman of sense and prudence would 
not neglect, we must allow that she does not pass 
her time in idleness; but, as this ts only a negative 


compliment, we gladly take this opportunity of ad- || 


mitting her claim to positive praise. She studiously 
unites instruction with entertainment. While she 
* adorns a tale,”’ she ‘* points a moral ;”’ while she 
* wanders m the maze of fancy,’ she neglects not 
the superior interest of virtue. 

The tale or novel of Reflection opens with a 
meeting of friends at the house of a country gentle 
man. While an elderly London lady is throwing a 
gloom over the party by her ungracious manners, a 
fair stranger enters, and fixes the notice of every 
one. This is Clara, the heroine of the tale, of 
whom it is said by one of the party, ‘ she certainly 
possesses a power of reflection beyond her years ; 
and, though her spirits are unrestrained, and he: 
sensibility too vivacious, this faculty will in time 
correct her errors.” “‘ Really, I must say,” another 
guest remarked, “ reflection at the best is a very 


silly faculty ; for what is the use of remembering or 


deploring that which you can never recall ?’— 
* Surely it is of use,” said a third speaker, “ by 
guarding us from continuing the habit, or repeating 
the action, which we reflect upon with sorrow and 
contrition ; it is of use, by teaching us to repent of 
past error in conduct, and to examine what the fu- 
ture ought to be.” 

Clara lives with a rich grandfather, while her fa- 
ther is seeking his fortune in India. She attends, 
with affectionate assiduity, to the comfort of ber 
grandmother, who has fallen from the possession of 
superior intellect into mental imbecility ; and, in the 
inean time, she attracts the fond notice of a youth 
destined for the clerical profession. As “ in duty 
bound,” she feels an equal regard for him. She 
says to him, with great simplicity, ‘* Dear Beres 
ford, I do love you; but I am young, and not over- 
prudent, and, if I love you ever so much, it will do 
you no good, I am afraid.’’ But the lover felt that 
it did do him good, and gave himself up to the dreams 
of joy and happiness, without thinking of eventual 
obstacles. 

Having lost both her kind protectors, Clara seems, 
for a time, to be desolate and forlorn; and, while she 
is thus circumstanced, the lady whom her father 
had taken for his second wife, arrives from India. 
after the death of her husband, and shocks her by 
her strange and domineering behaviour. “ I have, 
at this moment, (said the young lady to her lover) 
neither friends nor fortune. I, who used to be every 
body, ain less than nobody He desires her not to 
yield to despair, but to reflect, and to compose her- 
self, and begs her to receive him as her affianced 
husband. His mother remonstrates, from praden- 
tial motives, against the union: and the following 
scene, delineated in an interesting manner, occurs : 
“Clara was standing at the window watching, 
when Beresford approached the house; but, before 
he reached it, she retired into the shade, that be 
might not perceive the state of her eyes, which 
were red and swollen; for, whatever mig! t be the 
tranquillity of her self-command at the moment of 
her parting with Mrs. Glanville, she had sinc 





ashamed to have uttered! A little thought would | time been cruelly agitated. Every reflection she | 
made on this awful subject, showed her that, when 


Mrs. Glanville pointed out the impropriety of a mar- 
riage with Beresford, she was wise and prudent ; 
that, when she seemed to concede, she was only 
generous and yielding, therefore ought not to be ta- 
ken at her word. She knew low fondly and entire- 
ly they were wont to confide in each other, and in 
that confidence enjoyed a substitute for the goods 
of fortune ; and she concluded, that the trial must 
be indeed terrible, which could render such a mo- 
ther capable of refusing assistance to such a son, in 
a case where his happiness was at stake, more es- 
pecially when it involved the power of rescuing, 
from present suffering, the grand-daughter of her 
long-loved friend and benetfactress. 

‘* We must part—my last, best, dearest friend, 
must be resigned. I believe, I] am even sure, that 
I could live happy ina cottage, with such a mind as 
that of Beresford Glanville, and that in this humble 
state we could go band im hand to heaven most hap- 
pily ; but, if those who know better my habits and 
dispositions than myself, think otherwise—if they 
who have tasted of poyerty know that] cannot sus- 
tain its bitterness, let me not presume on my own 
strength, lest I should increase the trouble of him 
who takes me purely to save me from suffering.” 

Phese thoughts were passing, and had often pass 
ed, through the mind of Clara, vhen she perceived 
Beresford, and shrank from encvuntering him. On 
his entrance, he believed that some new evil had 
arisen to her ; so sunk was her voice, so constrained 
her carriage. He was unable to address her, and 


jafter a long, and evidently embarrassing pause, she 
began to speak : “ Berestord, ] have thought of all. 


that you said to me on your situation and my own. 
Of your affection and goodness I can have no doubt 
My esteem for you is perfect and unchangeable, and 
——’’ * You are about to say you cannot love me, 
Clara; spare yourself and me—it is enough.” ‘1 
was not going to say so—it did not cross my mind; 
“ 1 thank you,” 


“We are 


’ 


you wrong me in thinking so.’ 
cried Beresford, with extreme emotion 


alike unfortunate, we must submit to the hard terms 


with which it pleases heaven to try us—yes, Beres- 
ford, we must part for ever.”’ ‘* Part for ever, Clara? 
the thing 1s impossible! it cannol be.” ‘* But yet 
Beresford, what other way remains to us, situated 
as we are? we are called on to submit to this—it is 
my duty, a duty I owe you to refuse you—in short, 
we must part.” 

He flung himself on the nearest chair, and cover 


ed his face with his hands; but the agony of the | 


hour would not be suppressed, and was seen in the 
universal agitation of his frame; yet he struggled 
with the transports of his grief, and onee, though it 
was only once, he raised his swimming eyes, and 
fixed them on the fair form so long beloved, so fond 
ly admired. 

That look Clara dared not to meet, although her 
spirits were at this moment far less excited than his; 
she was too much engaged in her painful task, too 
much exhausted by the sorrowful ruminations of a 
long day’s incessant meditation, to admit the same 
exhibition of acute suffering 

As she half averted her face and form from the 
gaze of her distressed lover, that face appeared so 
pale, that form so shadowy, that new fears, new 
griefs, entered his breast, like piercing arrows 
** She is ill,” said he, inten.ally, “ she will sink and 


| die ; yet she refuses to pillow her head on that breast 


which could suppress every sigh of anguish for her 
sake, and cheer the sorrows of sense with the hi pes 
of immortality. Yes! she is ill: let me not dare, 
by my complaints, to add to her troubles, or increase 
her weakness; may Providence, in whose hands are 
her! For me—I am his 
let him do what seemeth him good.” 


the issues of life, restore 
creature : 


Beresford arose, and, with a faint farewell on his 
lips, proceeded toward the door; a soft deep sigh 


from Clara reached his ear, and, turning round, he 


approached and took her hand. ‘“ We part friends; 
that must be my comfort?” “* The best of friends, 
surely, Beresford, since, if it had been possible, we 
should have been more.”’ ** Then, Clara, as a friend, 
here I devote myself to you, for never will another 
* No, no, I must not, will not 

Berestord, we know not what 


touch this heart.” 
hear you speak thus 
is before us, or to what even our duties may call us ; 
but do not compel me to preach to you ; leave me— 
yes, leave me, to prove that in days past, | did not 
imbibe your lessons in vain.’ 

He found himself (he scarcely knew by what 
means) in the open garden in a few moments, and 
the door of the coppice fell after him with a deep 
sound, as if it were placed as a barrier between him 
and happiness. The spirits of departed hours of 
joy, and of lost friends, also haunted his imagination, 
and seemed flitting before his eyes, to say, that 
Hazelwood, sv long the land of promise to his heart, 
the * goodly land,” flowing with the milk of human 
kindness, and the honey of early love, was to him 
shut up for ever 

After being for some time in a state which de 
manded reflection, and called for prudence, Clara 
finds that she is really an heiress, and she is mar 
ried to the man whom she loves. When he requests 
her to point out a text for a sermon, she replies, “} 
will give you that which, I hope, under your guid 
ance, my future life may prove :—* Before I was 
afflicted, 1 went astray, but now I have kept thy 
word,’ ” 





SEVERE RETORT. 
The following retort was exceedingly severe 

indeed, so much so, that Mr. Sheridan never forgot 
nor forgave its author, Horne Tooke. It is best tu 
relate the anecdote in the latter gentleman’s own 
words ‘Shortly after I had published my Two 
Pairs of Portraits of Two Fathers and Two Sons 
those of Earl Chatham and Mr. Pitt, of Lord Hol 
land and Mr. Fox, I met Mr. Sheridan—who said 
with a saucy, satirical air, “‘ So, sir! 
who 


” “Ves, sir, 


you are the 


reverend gentleman, I am told, sone times 


amuses himself in drawing portraits 
I replied, “I am that gentleman; and if you will 
do me the favour of sitting to me for yours, I pro 
ih 


mise you I will take it off so faithfully, that even 


ler atait! 


you yourself shall shin 
ABVANTAGE OF IGNORANCE. 

An Irishman hearing there was a letter in the 
post-office for him, went for it. On being handed 
ed he could not read, and 
and let him 


to him, he frankly confes 
requested the postmaster to open it, 


know the contents—which he very readily did 
After getting all the information he wanted, he 
knowingly shrugged up liis shoulders, thanked him 


When I 


dnily observed, 


call 


for his politeness, ar 


and 
hange, Pl 


have some « ] 


LONDON. 

Places of worsl nf? elrapol Eniscopa 
hurches and ch ipels, 200: in ley ‘ 
i; Wesleyan Methodist ditto, 36; 
32; Calvinistic Methodist 
Scotch and l nitarian,) 
100 


ditto, 11; Quaker meeting ises, 6. Total, 
l verage tter lan ec at 500, al d that 


ne in three only can be present at divine service 
m account of age, sickness, &c. the number ot 


persons provided with mmodation in that way 


in Lor n, Will an int tf more than six out 
every thirteen of the inl tants! The churches 
f the establisliment are lated for only th 


out of every thirt 
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THE RPPSSITORY. fara, in every useful branch, (and we assert it with | (Heaven send him a speedy passage down the 

- Bopinte Aira 3 pail esta = ‘pride and pleasure,) have far outstripped expecta- Hudson!) Now this is bad policy, and shows a 

jniceeticthiiain tion; yet, as literary characters, there is scarcely vile knowledge of human nature in Mr. Gilfert. 

‘ |a man for every million whose name will be remem- | Tragedy, in this weather, is to the mind, what a 

LITERATURE-—FINE ARTS—AMUSEMENTS,. | bered forty years hence. Now, unlike Mr. Moore, substantial dinner of beef and pudding, in the dog- 

For the last dozen years this country has been || the Quarterly, we are far from ascribing this to days, is to the body—astonishingly hot, heavy, and 

assailed in every quarter—quizzed, sneered and ithe climate, the diet, the Indian summer, the inor-_ uncomfortable. The public now require something 
‘dinate use of molasses, or any other equally reason- light, piquant, and easy of digestion. 


Jaughed at, by the /iterati of Europe, as the only | ; ; - : 
civilized country in the world totally devoid of a | able physical cause ; the fact is, that in this “ bank- We understand that, in a little time, the manager 


nativnal literature. Prompted by patriotic feelings, | note world” of ours, as it has been well and wittily of the Park intends taking the field again with re- 


. : termed, every one appe: b i . 

our writers have, at times, endeavoured to repel | it ve Pong anager rt e doaply imbued | joubled energy ; and that several importations of 
the assailants as they best might; but now that “ ae a Ce ae en” eee money 1 | first-rate talent may be expected. A good deal has 
these United States have risen to comparatively a| wn) parse—I ae. Os eae ay purse ~'been said against the starring system—but, like 
“ giant’s strength” —now that our institutions have and Literature, being of all others in this country || ost other things, it is the abuse, and not the use 
become better known abroad, and consequently re- } the least expeditious way of accomplishing that de- of it, that proves injurious; the stars are too nu- 

spected and admired—now that we begin to be ap- || sirable object, profitable and thrifty Commerce, and | i , 
tre, Pll rough and hardy Agriculture, with pinched Manu-} and many of thom twinkle co felntly, thet 
preciated by others, let us not foolishly forget our- |'O"8 y a P : they can scarcely be recognized as such. The only 
facture, (already looking thin, ) have thrust her forth | ,, . ; ; ! 
, | thing the drama has to fear here, is the number of 


selves. It is, no doubt, mighty pleasant for our| we : 
. eas . sd € i " 
rich and well-fed citizens to swallow, with looks of || Wander a “ waif upon the world’s wide common | theatres. We are aware there is nothing like op- 


infinite importance, the novel information, almost|| "Tis true "tis a pity—pity ‘tis ‘tis true”—and we | | .ition, whether it respects post-stages, steamboats 
daily dealt forth by the press, that we are “the |4"@ Sorry for it on many accounts Every glory), theatricals; we therefore would always wish to 
greatest people in the world.” But, then, how they||#4ded to a nation becomes a part of the property see two vigorous rivals. This would be amply suf- 
wince when a foreigner very naturally ridicules the | °f every individual in that nation—strengthens his! ¢ ient to gratify the city, and prove a source of 
assertion. ‘ Ay, there’s the rub !” for, like all grave | patriotic feelings, and twines the love of country | profit to those engaged, instead of half a dozen 
nations, we are keenly alive to ridicule; and we |j¢!oser round his heart. And what country furnishes | .i-K1y establishments impoverishing each other, and 
think every rational man will agree with us, that it | more inspiring themes for poetry than this, “ pas vitiating the public taste. In every community 
is not by such miscalculating, indiscriminating, |\CW" Bree? forest land i Our ocean-lakes, OUr!!there is a class of people which, in regard to thea- 
pampering praise, that we can hope to attain, or | limitless rivers—our interminable forests—and the ‘trical matters, “man delights not—no, nor woman 
deserve to maintain, that high place in the estima- | noble race of aborigines, once lords of this great \neither.”’ This class is much addicted to realities— 
tion of other nations. Next to the civil government ,©Mtinent, furnish us with subjects unknown iD they run after real horses, real dogs, real fire, and 
of a country, we would ask, in what does its proud i “ Europe’s pigmy bounds.” } real water ; a real iceberg or snowstorm would prove 
and purest glory consist? Its literature, undoubt- In the Fine Arts, with the exception of painting, | perfectly irresistible. Their element is not the 
edly. The “pride, pomp, and circumstance of we are yet in a state ofembryo. In sculpture there | working of the passions, but their passion is the 
glorious war,” passes with its generation, but the | has been little more than an attempt. With regard || working of the elements; and to such people, the 
records of mind are imperishable. A dry detail of|! to painting, however, we have just cause for pride || minor theatres are ever ready to serve up those 
facts is all that is left to us of Alexander or Cesar, |! and gratulation. West, Newton, and Leslie, rank /monstrosities which disgrace the drama; and if 
while Homer and Virgil’s fresh and undying fame | high abroad in the roll of talent and genius, parti- these pay, the large theatres invariably follow the 
will remain unwithered as long as civilization en- ‘cularly Leslie, whose latter efforts evince rapid | example, and thus the evil spreads—pushing the 
dures. Debased and sunk as the modern Greek is, strides towards perfection, while Doughty, Cole, | regular drama from its ‘ pride of place.’’ While 











he still turns with pride to those names and associ- and others, at home, give high promise of future, we are upon this theme, there is another subject 


ations which have consecrated that excellence in this department. j connected with it, on which we will briefly touch; 
namely, the system of puffing actors and actresses 


xa Cemo of the woforgetion brave, ' | But enough of this for the present. A few words || 7 is | kets nererndire- : 
“ pose land, from plain ta mountain-cave, j . . . | nis has o a oO n 
© Wes Freedom's home, or Glory’ grave.” ‘of our own more immediate concerns—our city | 2 eee ane 
Phi Tiiertiins in titi temo Gee pleasures and amusements—may not perhaps be out | There is not a benefit takes place, or a first appear- 
ories in the lustre of the names ¥ Sg ee : ‘ ion te 
. ‘of season. A great portion of this city is decidedly |9"C° announced, but the public attention is dragged 


f Corneil] aci iere oltai : ae ' , 

7 oe eiane ago peur a eae on theatrical—perseveringly regular, and utterly in- pte Go subject. If the man have talents, ne, 4 — 
Pp d; and what would induce the | | able play-goers ; and of the theatres, therefore, | it is only necessary to remind the public, &e 

If he be a blockhead—he is sure to be an estimable 


Englishman to part wi . ) ivi ; - : 
a as his ntecanalingy seeds eggs tin it will be our principal business to speak. Curl ne “and very courteous and well-behaved in 
Dryden, Pope, Byron, and the mighty “ah of eg other places of amusement can indeed scarcely be al life = A he fail inb ith porns swt 
sean spirits ais “one , | named aseuch. No one but uninitiated, unsophis- : ; he be “hes b , b “< . b 
; : ‘ticated people from the country, think of attending | meena, . a8 © © See Oe Sng Sere Se 
i | Museums, Spectaculums, or gazing upon “ Bi son ta aes“ a tage Seay depending o Ris or- 
Every hill and glen of barren Scotland is hallowed | Black Walnut Trees’’—people who know not of the | vane Pid sid bean equally ogee seas 
in the imaginations, and endeared to the recollec- | glories of Kean’s Richard or Macready’s Macbeth— | 7 sdlgeooete ould wis -” now what obligation there 
tions of her natives, by the touching and romantic | who have never looked upon the Signorina or list- is for any reasonable man to attend and witness the 
tenderness of Burns, and the pathos and sweetness ened to Mrs. Knight—people who have lived a /murder of Macbeth = ease Pees ~g Mr. So- 
of her unrivalled lyrical writers. And of what does quiet, happy country life, untroubled by the refine- ,and-so has a wife and eleven children? This is a 
American literature consist? It is with pain we ments, fashions, and follies of a city—to such, in doctrine of cause and effect we cannot fall = with 
acknowledge, a few scattered names give back a their annual or semi-annual visits to New-York, | What have the public to do with Such-a-one $ early 
sterile answer, and for the present there appears are these places chiefly indebted for their support. | “htrance into the state of ye more than 
but a barren prospect of a better. We have poets, Castle-Garden was wont, in “the times of old,” || With that of any other ‘seq But there is a 
undoubtedly ; there is Halleck, Percival, Bryant, )as Ossian says, to be a favourite resort; but our aoe to ee ee pi are puffed ; 
Pinkney, Brooks, Sprague, Carter, Hillhouse, citizens appear to have tired of nightly witnessing He Zz oe Pog = ¢ ver ri 2 fen ar _— 
Woodworth, and Pierpont, whose works will ever) the edifying spectacle of the ascent of a regular) ° ” aie hee 7 ,or ae ee foromed " me 
be read and admired as the effusions of men of taste ||number of sky-rockets. The theatres, therefore, | ene tin peg _ ie vie... . Ay 
and feeling ; but still they are not such works as remain “all in all.” Of these, the Park company Jer : rv, rE aa ‘8 : m4 ag > Parr ; 
form the staple literature of a country. They have have gone to rusticate in the country, and the lye eave —_— ~~ hae oe a rs deme oa 
written well, and several of them admirably, no French froupe from New-Orleans occupy their — pm | he o a a “pong ry rye 
doubt—and they deserve the warmest thanks of place; the Broadway Dramatic Circus expired a | aay, Oe 8 — ry sane aye © “» 
their country ; for (setting aside Irving and Cooper) few weeks ago of inanition ; the Chatham, after a every noxious lamp—as soon as ne 
they are almost the only names worthy of record in| dragging on a melancholy and miserable existence ens 
the ranks of light literature. And why is this ' ‘for some time, has closed; and the new granite | It is to the public press we look for an abatement 
We know the invariable reason heretofore assigned | front of the La Fayette is yet unfinished. There |of this petty evil. One of the most effectual me- 
was, “that we were a new country.” But this remains only the Bowery worthy of notice: and thods would be, their refusal to insert the notices 
reason will not serve us much longer. We have |here a dose of tragedy is every other night admin-' of all those anonymous scribblers from A to Z, that 
enjoyed half a century of independence—have in-| istered to the public, and the intervals agreeably, daily disfigure their columns with those hireling 
crtased from three to thirteen millions of people— | diversified by the everlasting “ Flying Dutchman.”’| effusions Cc 


“ Entwined themselves with their land’s language ? 
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FOR THE MIRROR. 
THE VALLEY OF THE SILVER CREEK. 


On the southern border of the Green Lake there 
are many romantic glens and capes of alluvial land, 
in which the geologist discovers the gradual reces- 


tions crowded on my fancy ; the soft music of the | 
feathered songsters of the valley rang shrill, disson- | J omesasmm 
ant, and cavernous in my ears, and J shunned the | LETTERS FROM COLOMBIA. 
quiet woodman as does a child the aboriginal savage. 
After some weeks spent in this manner, I found | 
myself wandering along the beach of the lake late) 
in a cold autumnal evening, enjoying the conflicts} My prar TREODORE—With the causes of my ex: 
of the elements, just then commencing. It was one) patriation you are already acquainted. Wearied 





——— 
LETTER I. 





sion of the great waters from the bases of the tower- 





of those dry gusty northeasters that so often, and) with struggling against obstacles, which, instead of 





ing Alleghanies. Each of these glens resounds in| 
echo of a foaming mountain torrent, and each plain | and then a rag of a vagrant cloud across the broad 
affords the frantic stream a meandering pearly bed, | disk of the full Chaldean moon. The glassy bosom 


rudely, visit the great western lakes, hurrying now |being lessened by time, seemed to increase in 


‘strength as well as number; hopeless of securing a 
| competence, except at the sacrifice of principles en- 


on which, silvered by the mild magic of nature, it | of our little bay was swollen, broken, and covered | deared to me, no less by their intrinsic excellence, 


expands a pure mirror of the noiseless Queeu of | with a white noisy surge, and the rocks at its ne- 
Night. Thus is formed the narrow but beautiful | ther points stayed the headlong dash of the roll- 
“ Valley of the Silver Creek.” || ing waters, and awoke the wild how] of the distant 
It is twenty years since I left this forested valley,| wolves, with their chaotic clamour. 
and they have wiped away the associations of child- | Suddenly my reverie was broken by repeated 
hood more effectually than could an age of other) shrieks of distress, that came mingling over the wa- 
years have done; yet unweaned is the impression ters in the fearful symphony of death! Straining 
that the Silver Creek made on my soul, when young, | my eyes in the direction of the cry, I caught a faint 
innocent, and devoted. It seemed an oracle of the | glimpse of a sail “ careering to the white squall,” 
Most High, teaching man, by perpetual contrast, \and buffeting the broken angry swells at the mouth 
to hasten from the .egions of temerity and death, |/of the bay. She seemed trying to avoid the “ iron- 
when the passions boil forth, and lead a turbid) bound shore,” in a course towards the short strip of 
course of deafening clangor ! sand that stretched across the head of the bay at the 
In this vale my hoary father had reared a domain, | mouth of the Silver Creek. Sensible that she could 
and surrounded it with all the furniture of natural | never reach the point of destination, I sprang into a 
philosophy ; and thither be hastened with his little small boat lying in the creek, and taking the 
family, (a wife and an only son,) one of the “ first) current of the stream, rowed boldly athwart the 
settlers’ of the renowned “ Holland Purchase.” || schooner’s wake. As I neared her she bowed be- 
In early life my father fought and bled in the no-| fore a blast, shot past me, and struck an insidious 
ble cause of liberty ; and in after years he vigilantly || rock !—she reeled a few yards farther, capsized, and 
watched his country’s fragile institutions. \ carried down her load of miserable shrieking vic- 
His bosom, warmed in the vision of her prospec-)tims! On the surf, near where the vessel struck, a 
tive splendour, exulted oft and fondly over the fu- || man clung to a plank. I succeeded in ruscuing him 
ture altitude of the American eagle! But in the and myself from the destruction that almost equally 
acme of a long and doting experience, he was doom-| awaited us. On reaching the bank of the stream 
ed to learn a bitter, a very bitter truth, in relation to) the man whom I had saved, in framing a sentence 
his beloved republic ; ingratitude sunk deeply en- | of miserly gratitude, pronounced his name : 
graven on the tablet, and marred the image of God, | The accursed serpent who stung his benefactor, 
there proudly delineated! Yes, the cognomen of a || the superseder of my father, the defamer of my mo- 
faction, a lying faction, cast the cloud of republican | ther, and their joint murderer, stood before me! Fu- 





|than by the fond associations of a virtuous and libe- 
|ral education, without relatives, and scarcely a 
| friend, I determined to abandon the profession I had 
chosen, to quit the scenes of former happiness, and 
seek my fortune in the growing republics of the south 
| Hither the eyes of enterprise were from all direc- 
wry bent—hither the fancy realized mines of wealth 
and full scope to ambitious projects!—hither the 
jheart revelled in the opening vistas of political 
emancipation and civil security. Hither I resolved 
to come, and embark all my hopes in the common 
lot of those, who, with me ardently aspired to de 

serve fame, by enlisting in the holy cause of South 
|American emancipation. And here | am. And 
how has it fared with me? how has it fared with 
those fond anticipations which soothed the pangs of 
separation from home, and robbed even long-con 

tinued disappointment of its sharpest sting? You 
know the answer: I came with little—I shall depart 
with less—I came armed with hope and confidence— 
despair and mortification are my only rewards. I do 
not blame the government for not extending to me 
jthe hand of encouragement which I had been in 

\duced, perhaps too hastily, to believe would be li 

| berally, promptly, and cordially proffered to me— 

jneither do I blame the people whom my imagina 

tion had painted as mild, patriotic, and enlightened, 
freed from all the prejudices which bigotry and a 
|jealous tyranny had imposed upon their ductile 
| minds. No—the government is a new one, neither 





ingratitude over the halcyon repose of the veteran.|ry, frenzy, and madness unutterable, nerved my) strengthened by time nor experience, and divested 
Aye! a friend, a protege, did rob his noble benefac-| arm—lI seized the exbausted wretch, dragged him || of the means to gratify its own liberal, and, I verily 
tor of civic honours ; and the frantic populace echo-| to the brow of an adjoining cliff that overhung the | believe, munificent intentions. The people, al- 


ed—“‘ tory!’ for the defamer’s apology! 


Yet the! lake an hundred feet, and poised to plunge him to} though literally independent, have not as yet had 


aged patriot murmured not ; he sought, at the throne | instant death !—when a hand stayed me with a lion’s 
of infinite mercy, the Christian’s only redress; and) grasp, and a well-known voice whispered me—“ my 


time to recover from the effects of the moral stupor, 
into which, for so many centuries, they had been 





his unbending soul was buoyed on the arm of Om- 
nipotency! A mother—a talisman to every soul of 
feeling ; the sacred shrine of the domestic compact ; 
words will not portray the baseness that would| 
slander a mother for political purposes! and why) 
should they ¢ 

To the Valley of the Silver Creek they repaired, 
in hopes of snatching, from the jaws of adversity, | 
yet a few years of blissful quietude. For the love! 
she bore us, my dear sainted mother struggled hard. 


to retrieve her wonted spirits ; but disease oppressed || 


her, and our new paradise only flung back her re-| 
collection of ‘ days and scenes long gone by,”’ and! 
she sunk under the contrast! 

My venerable father soon followed her. His death, 
partook of the calm grandeur of his moral character. 
“ Let not my personal calamities rouse thee to ven- 
geance, my son,” said the dying patriot, “ nor lead 
thee to despise thy country; a people will not bear 


more liberty than they deserve—soon will the dif- t. 


fusive hand of science wipe away the stain of in-| 


gratitude from the succeeding annals of our mighty | 
"> 


but infantine republic ! i 


Obeying the dictates of my orphan spirit, I courted 


| 
i 


|| he is going to pay money ? 


'$0N, DO NO MuRDER!”’ I relaxed my hold on the! plunged. The ravages of war are still present—the 
lifeless man, sunk to the earth, and felt myself with-| ruins of the earthquake still scatter the uncultivated 
,drawn from the awful declining brink where I lay! | ground and the grass-grown street—where, then, has 
| What transpired with me for years after, I know jbeen the opportunity to commence the great work 
‘not—years, time, dates, and tides, have long, long | of regeneration? But] am anticipating. My ob 
flowed unheeded, over the perceptions of the or- ject is simply to describe what I have gone through 
PHAN MANIAC. G. J. F.|| since we last parted. Reflections will suggest them 
| - — selves in the course of the narrative. Think not, 


FROM MR. MATTHEWS’ SKETCH BOOK, | though stung with disappointment, and with all my 
Why do the Turks eat opium? | most brilliant prospects blasted, that I speak the lan 
Because they chews se ol it.) | guage of discontent, and view every object through 
| Why is a short negro unlike a tas, . || the distorted medium of a jaundiced eye. I dare not 
: ae do it. The sublime aspect of this enchanting and 
Because he is not a tall—(at all)— ' F 6: 
all—(at all)—white. a country—here elevated above the clouds, and 


Ifanut could speak, what would he say when you . 
| were going to crack him? | wrapt in eternal, untrodden snow—there sunk into 


Let’s have none of your jaw. a cael ee —— aay watered by the most 
| What character in Othello does a Jew name when} oe) MVMels Upon the Sse of Che cast, and 
jcovered with woods, whose lofty and ample trees 


, ' | laugh to scorn the pigmy forest trees of other cl - 
Cash I ,1 — — ee gmy er climes 
ach I owe, 5 suppose—(Cassio)—no, that’s not! .n cocbid it. And the lovely fair sex, too—thei 


it—he says Des-de-mone—(Desdemona.) y black eyes, their syren voices, and their kind, ten 


aes 'der, heartfelt hospitality—all, all forbid it. No, 1 
vasa POLITENESS. shall do them justice. Now to my task. And first 
A few years since, some part of the Ferry Inn, Tor-) a few words of my voyage. We left the Capes on 








| 





the moral shades of this earth’s picture—a melan-| point, being on fire, the servant girl was directed to the 28th of June, with a brisk west wind, whose 
choly, insidiously sweet, overspread me—and I pass-| awaken two gentlemen who were asleep in an up- kind influence in speeding us on our course | wa: 
ed my days and nights on the winding shore of the/ stairs room. She knocked at the door, and with the insensible of, being cribbed and confined by sea 
Green Lake! By degrees, objects around me as-| greatest simplicity said, “I beg pardon, gentlemen, sickness in my birth for four days 


simed new and strange aspects—strange associa-!| for disturbing you, but the house is on fire.” 


| I suffered, as ! 
! thought then, and think sfil!, the torments of death 
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helpless, nauseated, and mind and body, alike de- | MISS LANDON. j CARRIAGE WITHOUT HORSES. 


. : : | | . : 
prived of thought mi motion. The greatest a Miss Landon and Mrs. Hemans divide the popu-) 4 very handsome and ingeniously constructed 
its termination, and even its accompanying good. lar laurel of the lady-poets of the day. They are| carriage, with three wheels, and one gentleman 


————E— 


recovered, and, with a renewed and keen appetite, | -y stiy ubiquitous and equally intrepid. 


of exhaustion disturb or retard the flow of “ words! . 
that breathe”—no feeling of weariness in them-| * te” miles an hour, propelled, it appeared, from 
selves, and no misgivings have they of weariness the imperfect view then obtained, by four levers, 
in their readers; they pour forth their floods of acted on with muck ease, either by the hand or foot 
nectar, as if the sources could never dry, nor the . 
streams lose their sweetness, nor their price. They celerity than a coach drawn by horses can do, and 


which I had not experienced for years in the career | 
of business and care. Oh! how I revelled now in! 
the luxury of my situation—sea, sky, and my little 
bark alone upon my view—how my heart danced 
upon each bounding wave, through which we 
proudly dashed—bow my eye strained after the re- 


No fears Sitting therein, was yesterday evening seen running 


along the quays, at a rate not less than from eight 


alternately. It makes an angle with much greater 


ceding foam, as it swept with the speed of lightning \scatter—to change the figure—there is no talking °@" immediately be set back with the same rapidity 


past our prow, and bore the evanescent mark of one 
trackless course! Sunrise, noon, and sunset, all) 
were glorious to me—but especially the last. i 
“ How sweet to me the hour when daylight dies, 
* And sunbeams melt along the silent sea.” 


and I adored her. I studied her every feature, and 


|of poets without figures—they scatter their flowers 
with a profusion that cares not for the withering— 
|for the loss can easily and instantly be replaced. | 
} The rosebuds are yet young and vigorous—in the | 
And moonlight, with its train of fleecy clouds, and full strength of their bearing—of the Macartney | 
its broad glare upon the dark blue waters. I felt, kind, and bloom the year round, in eternal succes-_ 
escaped from the trammels of society—artificial, il-| sion. To L. E. L., indeed, it seems a matter of! 
liberal, misjudging society. I dwelt with nature, | perfect indifference into what measure she plunges /| . 
—the mediuin is equally navigable ; her agility and | “‘ Suppose, 
even in the hour of storm, when the gale tossed our) dexterity are the same, and she floats or flows with two thousand crowns.” 
frail vessel on hills of seas Olympus-high, and the | the same ease. nod 
cordage strained again in the unequal struggle ; and | let,” are thrown in two or three smaller pieces, thesis. 
the big rain came dancing on the deck, and the which, to our own taste, are the best of the book ; 
lightning glared, and the thunder pealed, as I had and of these, ‘ Love’s Last Lesson’”’ the best. It 


as forward. The maker is understood to be a coach- 
maker in this city, who is building another on an 
improved large scale, intended as a model, and to 
supersede the present system of mail and other 
carriages drawn by horses.— Dublin paper. 
ee ee 
DISAGREEABLE HYPOTUESIS, 

Two persons were once engaged in an argument. 
’ said one of them, “ that you owe me 
“IT wish,” replied the 


At the close of the “Golden Vio-| other, ‘‘ that you would suppose some other hypo 


5) 





A WIFE. 
In the new piece of “Love and Reason,” old 


y P fore— n, | tells of the feelings of one who is bidden by her! ,, : , 
never seen glare nor heard peal before—even then, | tells . Be ° : “wen OY B&F" General Dorlon is persuading Adjutant Vincent to 


when every grave countenance aboard told this was) lover to “forget” him. The pathos of the thing is 
no earthly storm—then, then I joyed, and felt that] | true and deep. It looks less like the mere effort of 
was part of all this mighty struggle, open, free, and | fancy than the rest. It is either “ inspiration,” or 
unshackled. Do you thinkI ravenow? Well, be | she knows and feels what she tells about. It is the | 


it so. I had very gloomy hours too. At night, when! best of the volume. 


I lay stretched in my berth, the cabin door closed, | 
and the storm still raging without, when I could | 
hear the water splash against the sides of the la-| 
bouring vessel, within an inch or two of me, and 
but a plank between me and destruction, then I felt 
humbled and fearful, and I clung to life with unop- 
posed weakness. 

We celebrated the fourth of July on board with 
true and loyal feelings, experienced I suspect by) 
few of the crowds that commingle in the busy cities, 
to see and be seen, to fuddle and be fuddled. Our! 
flag was hoisted, and guns fired; our cup drank to | 
the prosperity of our beloved country; and our) 
hearts borrowed, from that day, an additional hue | 
of patriotism and love of freedom. 

Fourteen days after quitting the coast we passed 
the island of Antigua, having been driven to the 
eastward of our course ; and the next day we were 
chased by a suspicious looking vessel, which came 
near to us—dreadfully so—she was full of men—no! 
naticnal vessel, although bearing the American flag ; 
and if it had not been for a prosperous breeze which 
sprung up to our assistance in the very nick of time, 
and our very superior sailing, we had been lost; 
and you perhaps spared the pains of poring over | 
these useless sheets. As we finally bounded away 
from her, and she was gradually sinking in the dis- 
tance to a single speck on the horizon’s verge, I | 
could not but call up to mind what it was probable | 
would have been my fate had that corsair—she was 
doubtless one—overtaken us. And yet the ultimate 
fate was nothing compared to the prelude. The 
sharp cutlass on the unresisting flesh, the taunt, and | 
the menace, and the savage fierceness of look—the 
rude assault, the wreck of all that is dear and ho- 
nourable, the appalling spectacle of your associates, 
murdered in cold blood, and barbarously kicked into 
the sweltering wave, reddened with human gore. 
It is too much! But bere is land on the larboard— } 
we see a wide bank of cloud or earth, I know not 
which, stretching east and west. The sailors know 
it well—it is terra firma. And to-morrow we an- 
‘hor in the roadsted—until then adieu ! 


) 


| 
| 
| 


| 
Such is man! | 





A dancer said ‘* You cannot stand on one leg as || 
ng as I.”’—* No,” was replied, ‘ buta goose can.”’, 


Teach it me if you can—forgetfulness 
I surely shall forget, if you can bid me ; 

1, who have worshipped thee my saint on earth— 
J, who have bowed we at thy lightest word. 

Your last command, “ torget me,” will it not 

Sink deeply down within my inmost soul ’ 

Forget thee !—ay, forgetfulness will be 

A mercy tome. By the many nights 

When | have wept for that I dared not sleep— 

A dream had made me live my woes again, 

Acting my wretchedness, without the hope 

My foolish heart still clings to, though that hope 

Is like the opiate, which may lull awhile, 

Then wake to double torture; by the days 

Passed in lone watching and in anxious fears, 
When a breath sent the crimson to my cheek, 

Like the red gushing of a sudden wound ; 

By al! the careless looks, and careless words, 
Which have to me been like the scorpion’s stinging 
By happiness blighted, and by thee, for ever; 

Iby thy eternal work of wretchedness ; 

By all mv withered feelings —ruined health— 
Crushed hopes—aud rifled heart—I will forget thee 


Alas! my words are vanity. Forget thee '— 

Thy work of wasting is too surely done. 

The April shower may pass and be forgotten, 
The rose fall, and one tresh spring in its place 
And thus it may be with light, summer love. 

It was not so with mine; it did not spring, 

Like the bright colour on an evening cloud, 

Into a momenut'slife, brief —beautiful ; 

Not amid lighted halls, when flatteries 

Steal on the ear like dew upon the rose, 

As soft—as soon dispersed—as quickly passed + 
But you first called my woman's feelings forth, 
And taught me love ere T had named Love's wan 
. * * * a e * 

She flung aside the scroll, as it had part 

In her great misery. Why should she write? 
What conld she write ?—Her woman's pride torbade 
To let him look upon ber heart, and see 

It was an utter ruin ;—and cold words, 

And scorn, and slight, that may repay his own 
Were as a foreign language, to whose sound 
She migbt not frame her utterance Down she bent 
Her head upen an arm, so white, that tears 
Seemed but the catural melting of its snow, 


Touched by the flushed cheek's crimson; yet lifeblood 


Less wrings in shedding than such tears as those. 


And this, then, is Love's ending ! it is like 

The history of some fair southern clime. 

Hot fires are in the bosom of the earth, 

And! the warm’d seil puts on its thousand flowers 
Its truits of gold, summer's regality, 

And sleep and odours float upon the air: 

At length, the subterranean element 

Breaks forth its secret dwelling-place, and lays 
All waste before it: the red lava stream 

Sweeps like the pestilence ; and that which was 
A garden in its colours and its breath, 

Fit for the princess of a tairy tale, 

Is as a desert, in whose burping sands 

And ashy waters, who is there can trace 

A sign--a memory of its former beauty 

« - * * * * * 

-- ——————— Had he not long read 

Her heart's hushed secret ip the sott dark eye 
Lighted at his approach, and on the cheek, 
Colouring all crimson at his lightest look ? 

This is the truth: Lis spirit wholly torned 

To stern ambition’s dreams—to that heres strie 
Which leads to life’s high places, a recked not 
What lovely Qowers might perish iu bis pat 


marry— She is an angel!’ says the general: “I 
don’t want an angel—I should not know what to 
do with an angel,”’ is the reply of the single-hearted 
| adjutant. “She is all sweetness,”’ rejoins the ge- 
,neral: ‘So isa bee-hive,’’ answers Vincent, “but 
| it does not follow that I should like to thrust my 


i head into it.” 


| 
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Maturin.—A late number of the New Monthly has an arti 
cle entitled ** Conversations of Maturin,” containing muck 
interesting information respecting that distinguished author 

| and, as little has heretofore been generally known concerning 
his private history, these reminiscences are doubly attractive 
It was from this article that we lately made an extract, giving 
an account of the mystery in which Maturin’s descent was 
‘involved. One of the most surprising things related of him, 
is the singularity of his taste with regard to contemporary 
authors. If his own word may be taken, he could not endure 
to read any of Byron’s longer poems, notwithstanding th 
well-known similarity of their writings. ** From this extraor 
dinary similarity,’ says the author of the conversations, alter 
speaking of the resemblance of Bertram to Manfred, “1! 
would be inferred at once, that Maturin admired, if he did 
aot imitate, Lord Byron; yet, marvellous as it may seem 
he could not read him! A closer examination, however 
will discover the great points of difference which are lost on 
the surface, and lie in the depths and sources of their political 
perception. Manfred is exuberant!y metaphysical, and de 
| velopes, one by one, the sensations that are produced by « 
|, particular state of mind, operated upon by circumstances « 
| highly-wrought, imaginative, and unearthly horrer. Bu 
|, this is done in such an elevated sirain of poetry, and inani- 
* mate nature is made so to mingle in it, and contribute to the 
workings of the agonized spirit, that the superficial effect « 
Manfred is one unbroken impression of beauty and awe. I: 
Bertram, a fierce passion is wildly sketched: it breaks ou 
like a torrent—interrupted, abrupt, overwhelming All thing 
yield to its power; it gains a master sway over our sympa 
thies. Heaven and earth are invoked in their most desvlat: 
aspects to aid its course, and you retire with the same in 
pression of undetined terror and beauty. But there is nothi: 
/abstract in Bertram: it possesses scarcely a touch of dec} 
feeling: its pathos is language and situation: and they art 
powerful. The likeness is external, but the internal charac 
| ters exhibit that sort of dissimilarity that exists betwee: 
thought and imagination.”” So says the writer, but he by! 
means proves that much radical difference between the tw 
authors exists, under their superficial resemblance. Bertran 
| we think, has more of the spirit of the Giaour than of Mar 
tred. The character brought to view in that splendid fra 
ment does not abound in metaphysical feelings. Like Be 
tram, his passion is earthly, save where it is mixed with th 
— “feeling from the Godhead caught, 
* To win from earth each baser thought"— 
The Giaour a’ 


as he designates his love for the lost Lelia 
Bertram are both consumed by the same burning thirs 
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revenge, which they both gratify at every risk. Thoogh | to the hands of two young gentiemen, who are eminently I Minerai Springs 


somewhat sensible of the enormity of their crimes, they feel 
the same disregard for the claims of religion, and treat the 
friars with whom they are thrown in contact, with the same 
mixture of constrained reverence and contempt. When) 
urged to solicit mercy of heaven, their language is similar : 

* I have offended heaven, but will not mock it,” | 
says Bertram ; and the Giaour, on a similar occasion, ex-! 
claims, 

* When thou canst bid my Lelia live, 

“ Then I will sue thee to forgive, 

“ Then plead my cause in that bigh place, 

* Where purchased masses profler grace.” 
In every circumstance they discover the same tone of feeling, 
and the only touch of remorse that either evinces is for the 
ruin which bis love has brought upon its object. We do not 
believe that Matnrin intentionally imitated Byron; but their 
minds, being of a kindred character, gave a similar cast to} 
their writings ; and we cannot believe the aversion ot the! 
former for the latter was altogether candid. Maturin must, 
have been conscious of the resemblance, and it is probable 
his dread of the imputation of a copyist biassed bis mind 
against his supposed pretotype. He himself acknowledges 
that he could give no definite reason for disliking the noble 
author; and the writer of the conversations informs us, that 
“some of his opinions were whims, adopted without reflec 
tion, and grown inveterate by indifference The two living 
poets whom Maturin professcd most to admire, were those 
least like himself, namely, Crabbe and Hogg = After all, this 
may be no more than a true specimen of the disposition not 


” 


uncommon in the human family, to prefer what is most dif. | 
ferent from ourselves, This is well known to exist in either 
sex with regard to the stature, complexion, and features of | 
the opposite ; and it is possible the same principle of contrary | 
admiration may govern our views of the intellectual aspect of 
thers The mind of Maturin, we are told, had much of the | 
camelion in it: it seldom failed to take a tinge from the cir {! 
cumstances in which he was involved, and the works he last 
perused, and communicate the same to his own productions 
He was a sensitive being, and rather nervous and irritable ; 
which was increased by the wild and sombrous nature of his 
musings. 
‘ disposition naturaliv morose or ur rappy. 


He seems, however, to have been tar from having} 
Though subject 
to occasional weaknes-es of temper, he was amiable in his 
domestic relations, and generally of a companionable and 
sociable turn. This, indeed, he often carried to an excess of 
levity, which made him at times too fond of frivolous com- 
pany He seldom wrote any thing in rhyme, the construc 
tion of which, to him, offered insurmountable obstacles — 
Among other peculiarities mentioned, he is said to have had 
as great abhorrence fora pun as Dr. Johnson, Maturin, as 
our writer observes, Was “Sa clergym an anda pee t; his pro- 
fession drawing him one way—his genius another—and ne 


cessity both.” 


Percival’s Elegant £atracts.—We are surprised that this 
excellent work has not received more notice—it certainly 
deserves it—from our journals, especially as itis compiled by 
aperson of such eminent taste and ability as Dr. Percival. 
Jtis composed of selections which are very judiciously made, 
and adorned with elegant engraved portraits of the principal 
wthors from whom the extracts are derived. A number of 
good compilations of the kind have at different times been 
published ; bat we do not recollect of any except this which 
contain passages from This work is for 
sale by Mr. George W. Bleecker, corner of Broadway and 


American writers 


Prince streets 

Spirit of Contemporary Poetru.—This elegant pamphlet 
has just issued from the press of True aod Greene, of Boston 
Phe typographical execution surpasses any thing of the kind 
we have seen. The design of the work is thus stated by its 
onductors; ‘ The object of this publication is to collect, in 
ce specimens from that class of Bri- 
lish poetry, the intrinsic value of w hich is enhanced by the 


of obtaining it on this side the Atlantic. 


iseries of numbers, che 


Present impossibility 
The eagerness with which the American public le in wait 
rthe emanations of the English press, is proverbial; yet 
many of our mother country’s eminent poets are known to us 
Their writines have been 
ke jewels of extraordinary rarity—all know their scarcity 
and worth from report, while but a favoured few can appre- 


iate their value trom actual observation. C 


y little else than their names. 


ileridge, for 


thirty vears placed, by common consent, apart from the host 
f writers who have appeared and fluttered away their noisy 
ind ephemeral existence during that time, has been present- 
ed to us in only one ordinary edition of his Chiistabelle. 
he names of Barry Cernwall, Keats, Shelley—the distin- 
shed friend of Byron, Croly, Bowles, Lamb, Henry Neele, 
lof other gifted spirits of the same rank, are equally fa- 
ally unknown,”’ 


haron onrlips, and their literary efforts e 


The Traveller says, ** The new work will contain, in num 


ers to appear once in two mon a collection of genuine 
ttry from the thors above named; and we take pride in 


I thatit uentis committed 


i] 


derive much useful and entertaming information from their 


—A short time sivee, some of the inhabi- 
tants of Jacob-street and its vicinity petitioned the corpoya 
tion for permission to bore for water in said street, at their 
own expense, for the purpose of obtaining a supply of pure 
‘and wholesome water, which was very much wanted in that 


qualified for the task; who are distinguished above most 
| others around them, as the favoured sons of song, and whose | 
| poetical productions have graced the most popular periodi 


| cals of the day, and elicited the warmest eulogiums. More- part of the city. Permission was granted, and Mr. Disbrow 
need not be said.” 


was employed to undertake the work Atter having bored 
. = ; et Riess Pee to the depth of one hundred and twenty-five teet, the water 
Letters from Coiombia.— We commence this week the pub- |... discovered, about a fortnight since, to be strongly im 
lication of these letters, for which we are indebted to acor | pregnated with salt, and it was at frst supposed that they 
respondent who received them from a young friend, who | had struck a vein from the bed of the river. All hopes were 
visited that interesting portion of our southern hemisphere, | then given up of obtaining fresh water; but the operations 


and extended his travels as far as Bogota. Our readers will) Were continued several days longer, when it was ascertained 
that they had come in contact with a mineral spring A 
) ! 
portion of the water way immediately given to Mr George 
| Chilton, a celebrated chymist in this city, who analyzed it 
li nares 


and all whoh 


perusal. 


Errors of the press.—in the first chapter of the Bandit of | The result of the analysis is annexed 
rave already resorted to this spring, 


Palestine, near the beginning, the word Jndia occurs instead 
taken represent it as a gentle and agreeable cathartic 


o1 Judes ; It is scarcely necessary to state, that the words ||)... ourselves visited it. and can add our testimony as to its 
at Pisa,” in the heading to the lines on Lord Byron, were pleasant and agreeable taste ‘The valetudinarian who can 
iuserted by mistake ; and that ** Comrade,”’ in the seventh (not afford the time or expense of a jaunt to Saratoga, may 
stanza, should be Conrade, (a character in the * Corsair.”') | now be benefitted by a walk to Jacob street 
Editors who copy these articies will please make the fore- | Grains 
ms 1} Carbonate of Magnesia 
going correction Sime 

re Do Iron 


Emgration.—The strong tide of emigration which conti- Sulphate of Magn 
aually sets towards our shores, has long been proverbial, but ) = 

we never knew it to prevail in so remarkabie a degree as at) 
present. Great numbers of the biped settlers of Canada Res 
have at different tmes crossed the line to claim the protec 


Muriate of 8 ‘ 
1 v 


ous Substance 


Ir e pint A 

The fluid also contains an undetermined quantity of carbe 
ate of soda, and free carbonic acid, the escape of the latter 
of which produces a brilliant and sparkling eflervescence It 
Alas for monarchy! even its quadruped subjects are for | ig Mr (C.'s intention, when the 
more freed from the admixture of earth and other extraneous 
matters, to institute a further and more ¢ omplete analysis ot 
its ingredients Ciazette 


tion of our republican government; and it appears from the 
northern papers that the Canada squirrels are stil emigrating, 
in thousands and tens of thousands, to the Luinted States !— 
water shall have | mmid 
saking it! 

Abduction of Miss Turner.—This has become a subject of 
so much interest, that even the Magazines treat upon it 


Blackwood tor May contains av articie of several The Springs.—The whole number now at the Saratoga 


Springs cannot be much, if any, shert of nine hundred 
among whom are the Count Survilliers (the ex ki { Spain) 
and daughter; Princes Achille and Lucien Murat; the Che 
valier Huvgins, minister from the Netherlands, and famils 
and Mr. Neierstetter, Prussian charce d’aflaires to the | 

| ted States.— Nentinel 


largely 
pages on the nature of the case. 
are aware that the divorce bill passed the House of Lords, 
and that Miss Turner was to be married to a gentlewaa of 
the county i which her father resides. 


We presume our readers 


Bow—wow—wow !— he learned dog i the Museum bas 
erican Lakes.--Lake Erie has been about 


westhed, th hit ia 
Micha 


in places, nine hundred teet dee; 


Depth of the A 
thirty-five fathoms of water above its 
not of more than twenty-five in depth Lake Huron, 
sutticrently valuabie to induce theirs owners to keep them out) eon, and Superior, are, 


sinking about three hundred teet below the level ot 


j 


become the /ion of the day —that ss, it we do not make a bull 


of him inse saying. —W ould that all the dogs im the cily were 


i the slree:s, since our aldermen will not prohibit their run 
ning abroad durimg the present sullry weather, As il is, we Discovery.—In the progress of repaving Vi 
are thronged wath the East River to Broadway, the workmen, ¢ 
* Mongrei, puppy, wrelp, and hound metion of Wall and William streets, had o« 
~ And curs of low degree While doing this, they dis« 
the middie of the street, 
It was immediately « 
money vault, which, ¢ 
brokers shops, was thong 
of people collected to look at 
of the workmen, and 
were passed about am 
people, however, put ar 
ject, by saving that the 
fnend of the Amer 
spot, ar d that the pedests 


the ground vered 
regularly arched with brick work 
1, under the idea that it 
ty of the 


and if we have ao cases of hydrophobia this season, it will 
not be the tault of the corporation. 


A cannon of the church.—An angle of the wall of one of the 
churches in this city is supported by an old cannon fixed in 
the ground like a post.— We hope no other instance can be 
found in our country, of the church being supporicd by artul- 
iery. 
Love,art 


which was puboshed in the last volume of the Mirre: 


thou sleeping or waking ?— This beautiful serenade, 


EFerthquake 
them of about half a minute, were t 
in Frankfort, Kentucky 
D. of this city. Acei ent- Mr. Coyle, the 

¢ = killed on Friday evening. by t 
It seems he was ina cart, 9 ‘ 
the horse took fright in the Bow \ 
Coyle slid gently towards the tail of the eart, int 
let himself down and light on his feet 
his head struck the stones, which fractured his eki 
Mr. Covle was an eminent ar 
painting—we doubt whether he has left his « 
country His finest scenes and foliage ; 
natural; and his famous drop-scene in the Bowery will al 
wavs be admired 


been set to music by Mr. Keene, and ts for sale by bE. Rulc Two slight shocks, « 
29 Chatham street. We are pleased to perceive th = the mornis 
as dedicated this pretty composition to Richard Ie 

f. celebrate 
he runnin 
horse 


town 


renton Falls.—The number of visiters to these interesting 

jails, during the present season, is niu 
been in any former year, Pew persons now pass bere on the 
Niagara tour, without spending a day or two in making a 
jaunt to Trenton, and viewing the beauties which it presents 
We were there on Sa 


vreater an it has ud ran <« 


when unl 


to the admirer of romantic scenery ted in six hours 


turday. and were surprised as well as pleased to find the large 
establishment of our old friend Sherman completely overran 
with fashionables. Bolivars, and top knots, and beau-knots, 
and flounces, and shoulders of mutton of white gauze and 
black gauze, (we beg pardon of the ladies for not knowing 
their French uames,) besides a variety of et ceteras, which 

we have not time to enumerate, were seen moving im alld 

rections. In the course of the day, we counted nine post 

coaches, several hacks, and a large number of gigs, 2oing or 

returning with parties. The water is at present uncommonly 

high, which occasions the falls to appear at much greater ad 

vantage than usual: and we therefore recomm to those the 1hih inctant, by the 
who reside tn the vicinity, and who wish to visit them, to ! 

avail themselves of this opportunity of seeing these falls in ae ingston, Es 
their greatest beantv.— Utica paper a 


were soll, ¢ and 


Noch 





to Mrs. Henrietta I 


A snug fortune.--A German journal says, that the late king 
of Saxony has left to the princess Augusta, his only unmarried 
daughter, a fortune of eighteen millions of dollars, (three 
millions of ponnds sterling,) from his own private fortune 
What a very industrious man the king must have been. to 
have earned, by honest labour, so large a fortune for one of 
his daughters!!! But, hundreds of thousands of times have 
the honest and deserving went supperiess to bed, that this 
fortane might be accumulated ; and yet the late kine of Sax 
ny was among the best of the big leeches which Providence 
permits to fatten upon the sweat and blood of mankind! 


dison.—At the last advices from Charlottes 
Madison was very sick. Mr. Mouroe was with him 









THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 








POBTICAL DEPARTMENT. 
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FOR THE MIRROR. 
SKETCH. 

She had sprung up like a sweet wild flower, hid 
From common eyes in some lone dell, amid 
The light and dews of heaven, and ne'er was found | 
A purer bud on earth's unballowed ground. | 
Her face was fair, but the admiring eye | 
Koved less its beauty than its purity. 
No cloud e’er darkened o’er that placid brow, 
No sorrow dimmed her bright smile’s sunny glow, 
A gentle heart, that ne’er had dreamed of sin, 
Or known of grief, shone her sweet eyes within ; 
And that proud hope, whicli with high feeling stirs 
The trusting soul—the Christian’s hope—was bers ; 
"Twas this that gave such sweetness to a mien 
So softly gay, so peaceful and serene: 
Calm without apathy, as woman mild, 
Yet innocent and playful as a child. 

































But in her inmost heart there was one thought 
Scarce named e’en to herself, yet richly fraught 
With that best gift heaven sends man’s lot to bless, 
A gentle woman's holiest tenderness. 

Mers was not wild, Gerce passion, such as glows 
In untamed hearts—but the calm love that grows 
Within the soul, like an expanding flower, | 
Breathing its perfume o’er each passing hour. 
Prom infancy it grew—the graceful boy | 
Lo whose embrace she clung with childish joy, 
And on whose breast her head had oft reposed, 
When weariness her infant eyes had closed, 

Was still as dear to her young bosom now, 
Though time had written man upon his brow, 
There was no shame in such a love, concealed 

Iu her heart's quiet depths. or but revealed 

By the slight tremor or the blush that came 

Q’er cheek and brow whene'er she heard bis name, 


And did not Henry look with loviug eye 
On the fair orphan who so tenderly 
Cherished his image? Long he vaiuly strove i} 
To check the feeling he dared not call love ; i} 
He thought of earlier days, when she had smiled | 
In his encircling arms, a reckless child : 

Could she forget the difference in their years, 
And listen to a lover's hopes and fears, 

From ove so much her elder? He might claim 











So radiant and so bright! 
I follow in thy train afar, 
Rejoicing in thy light. 
Thou art my sun! and I de borrow 
My very life from thee : 
Now, if thy beams be quenched in sorrow, 
How dark my soul must be ! 


SSS 


The repose of that which bore the trace 
Of its own mortality ? 





THE FALCON MESSENGER. 


The warrior loosed the silken string 
That was around his falcon’s wing : 

* Go forth, till thou that thing sbalt see 
* More than my life-blood dear to me.” 


—— ———__] 
VOR THE MIRROR. THE FAR HOME. 
TO I looked on the bright and burning sun, 
he wave 
Why art thou not happy ’—men envy thy powers, Whee be ext beneath : 7 
And bow to the wight of thy mind— And a clouds o er the dark om hung, 
Have genius and falenis no sweet-blooming flowers, T ike banners 9 ye ‘d 
Amidst their bright laurels entwined ? he ocean, in its farthest bound, 
é : , Had a wild and fiery hue; 
Or thinkest thou the roses too fragile and vain, And I thought I heard a living sound 
To weave in the green, fadeless bay ? } From the lands I might not view. 
They may wither and die—but they'll blossom again, aaa : Seats 
If thou breakest them not from thy way. Seaway Weer aay, 
As if on land or sea 
Then crush not, in pride, the fair emblems of bliss, There lay the home my heart had sought, 
Though splendour and wealth be not there ; Or where its rest could be ; 
And shun not the scenes where life's poetry is, | And | felt as if the hopes were gone, 
Though thy day-dreams be darkened with care. That soothed my heart before, 
Thou knowest that few have been gifted, like thee, When I thought the sense of wo and wrong 
With all that can charm and can bless— Might be lost on some far shore. 
Yet thou art not happy—say, bow can it be? I watched till the stars of evening shone 
What wouldst thou, thou dost not possess ? In the blue vault of the sky— 
This world bas no blessing which should not be thine, } But I feit my spirit dark and lone, 
Were the power but mine to bestow : | Mid their infinity; ; 
Fame, fortune, and beauty, their flowers should twine, || For, = that vast and glorious shrine, 
And the garland eucircle thy brow. Estee. | Where a thousand bright worlds hung, 
\} Could J single out that world of mine, 
To which my thought had clung ? 
, \} 
TO MARY. . —_ ! I turned me to the earth again— 
The heavens are blue, and earth is springing | To a lone ani silent dell 
And “ midcemrensr bright ond gay: Where a fountain hushed the sleepless brain, 
n _ ul little birds are singing i As its gushing waters fell : 
we ounny house away. i A quiet grave was at my feet, 
’Tis gladness alli—around—above ; i Where ove | had cherished slept ; 
But nought can charm me now ; i And the calm of that resting-place was swect 
For thou art sorrowful, my love As the thoughts of him | wept. 
& dead & on thy brew. | And where then found my heart its home ?— 
O, quickly let this gloom be past ; . "Mid the bright isles of the main? 
"Twas never, never meant, Or, was it where whate’er may roam, 
Features like thine should be o’ercast I| Hath now no mark of pain ? 
With shades of discontent. Qb! was it not in that quiet place, 
For thou art like the morning star— | Where the suffering heart might see 





A sister's tenderness ; but the pure flame 
Of deep and deathless love could never be } 
Kindled by him in its intensity ! 
Thus deemed he, in his hopelessness, but vain 

His efforts to repress the thrilling pain 

That wrung his heart, while dreaming of the bour 
When he should see his loved and cherished flower 
Breathiug its sweetness in another's bower. 


















Through many a green-weod haunt they long had loved ; 
When, as they gazed upon the glorious west, 

Dark clouds obscured the bright sun’s glowing crest, 
And through the forest-trees the wind’s wild ery 
Rang as of some strong man in agony. 

A storm was coming, and, while pale with fear, 

She clung to him—his own proud castle near 

Offered them shelter—in his arms he bore 

The maiden to those halls oft trod before H 
In childhocd’s day—and there, for maiden pride \} 
Was hushed by fear, young Clara dared to bide {| 
Her face upon his breast, while the red fire {| 
Flashed from dark clouds careering in their ire 

Like angry spirits. Ere an hour had past 

The storm was spent, and its terrific blast I 
Hushed into stillness. But, before they turned | 
To leave the spot, the restless thoughts that burned | 
In Henry's heart were breathed o'er Clara's cheek, 
And silence answered more than words could speak. —_ | 
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And they were wed.—O, gentle Love ! how dear i 
is thy sweet influence when thou thus dost rear 
Amid our household gods thy sacred shrine, 

And givest thy torch upon our hearths to shine, 
And foldest in calm repose thy radiant wings, 


While round thee pleasure strews her brightest blossom- |, 
ings LANTRE 
















O give me then one sunny smile ! 
So shall that blessed ray 

The sorrows of my heart beguile, 
Aud dry my tears away. 





A correspondent of the Liverpool Albion professes to have | 
}picked up the words of the following pleasing Scotch song | 
(hitherto unpublished) among the mountains of Galloway | 
One balmy summer eve they calmly roved It seems to have been intended as a pendant to “ the Yellow | i 
} || Haired Laddie.” 


THE YELLOW-HAIRED LASSIE, 


In simmer when blue-bells blaw saft in the vale, 
And ilk little flower spreads its breast to the gale, 
The yellow-haired lassie sits sewing her seam, 


Beneath the green willow that waves o’er the stream. 


Wi’ melody melting mair saft than a flute, 

She sings, while the birds in the branches sit mute ; 
Yon high rugged rock is sae charmed wi' her strain, 
That, enraptured, it echocs the theme back again. 


At evening, when dew-draps begin to distil, 

And mixed wi’ the breeze is the sound o’ ilk rill, 
The yellow haired lassie will steal frae the thrang, 
Enjoying saft silence the woodlands amang. 


The moon, as she rises, looks blithe in her face, 
Her shadow the wide-spreading waters embrace ; 
Amazed wi’ sic beauty, awhile they would stay, 
Avod murmur“ farewell” as they glide on their way. 


O, tell me, ye winds, that rave round ber at will, 
And tak’ frae ber lips 0° sweet kisses your fill, 

The secrets ye learn as ye wanton alang, 

Tell me who—tell me who is the theme o” her sang. 


My yellow-baired lassie is sweet as Hope's tale, 
Where faney’s fond dreams in the bosom prevail ; 
My yellow-haired lassie is dearer to me 
Than life to my besem, or light to mine e’e, 
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The bird went forth—the red gold shone— 
The white steed neighed—the vird swept on ; 
He paused above a tower—and then 

Sought out his warrior lord again: 

* IT saw a lady and a child— 

The infant in its slumber smiled ; 

« Methinks the mother would have wept, 

* But ’twas such soothing watch she kept.” 
His look grew soft, his voice sank low ; 

«* My own brave bird, well dost thou know 

| « What thou ie thy wild fligbt couldst see, 

| «« More dear than life-blood far to me.” 
} 
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